NUTRITION AND  AGRICULTURE

world can continue to increase its population at the present
rate for at least another century without any risk of food
shortage'.

With regard to the protection of crops against pests and
parasites, the use of fungicide and insecticide, the methods of
inducing hyper-parasitization and the genetic selection of
varieties for immunity have already achieved good results in
minimizing the loss of crops. It is now possible to eliminate as
much as 25 per cent loss of crops from pests by adopting
recognized methods of control. But proposals are made for
allowing crops to be damaged by pests in order to reduce the
food supply! Professor Fernald, an American entomologist,
writes: 'Still more recently the value of controlling insects
injuring crops of which an excess has been raised, leaving a
surplus which cannot be disposed of, has been discussed and
the proposal made that attacks of insects on such crops should
be allowed to proceed unrestrained to reduce or entirely pre-
vent any surplus.5 This is an instance of cthe frustration of
science'.

In animal husbandry the progress has not been slow. The
knowledge of feeding and breeding livestock has transformed
the entire character of husbandry in the advanced countries.
There pasturage is improved by selection of nutritive fodder
crops; the health of the livestock is guarded by the supply of
mineral and other deficiencies in foodstuffs; and the basis of
milk and meat production is regulated by scientific management.

All these improvements in various aspects of agriculture
have taken place in less than a generation and the trend of
agricultural research holds out a further revolution in agricul-
tural practice. But cit used to be said', laments Sir Daniel
Hall, cthat the greatest public benefactor was the man who
could make two blades of grass grow where one grew before.
Not so to-day, when nations are considering agreements to
restrict output and even destroying the products of the soil.'
Science and enterprise have performed the miracle of the
loaves and fishes, but they do not seem to feed the multitude.

We are not concerned here with the diagnosis of the factors
which offer obstacles to the realization of the benefits science
holds out to mankind, specially in providing him with an
adequate subsistence. The truth is, and we must admit it, that
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